Dr. Walter L. Lingle (right), whose 


sermon appears on page five, has 
served at the churches and educa- 
tional institutions shown here. 
Above, left to right; Dalton, Ga.; 
Rock Hill, S. C., First church; At- 
lanta, First church. Below, in the 
air view, will be seen Union Semi- 
Mary in Virginia (foreground) and 
the Assembly’s Training School 
(background). Lower right, Cham- 
bers Building, Davidson College. In 
his sermon Dr. Lingle asks, ‘‘What 
Concerns You Most?’’ 
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Letters to the Editors 





CommissionerAsks Questions About Property 





Before and After Reunion 


To the Editors: 

The purpose of this letter is to seek 
information from you with reference to 
the ownership of local church property 
by the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States and the Presbyterian Church of 
the United States of America. I have been 
chosen by my presbytery to attend the 
General Assembly meeting in Atlanta in 
May and I desire to inform myself on 
the subject mentioned. 

If convenient for you to do so, please 
answer the following questions: 

1. In the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States who owns local church 
property and who has the authority to 
dispose of the same? 

2. In the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States of America who own local 
church property and who has the author- 
ity to dispose of the same? 

3. Under the proposed plan of union who 
would own local church property and who 
would have authority to dispose of the 
same? 

4. Under the present proposed plan of 
union what rights would a local congre- 
gation have, if any, to retain in itself 
full, complete and unlimited control of 
local church property? 

5. Under the proposed plan of union is it 
necessary for a local congregation to take 
definite and positive action in order to 
avert the possibility that the property of 
such local church would come under the 
management or control in any respect of 
church courts other than the local Ses- 
sion? . (See page 8.) 

WALTER P. GEWIN. 
Greensboro, Ala. 

@ EDITORS’ NOTE—For a full discus- 
sion of Mr, Gewin’s questions see editor- 
ial, page 8. See other editorials of April 
5 and 12. 


Auburn Affirmation 


To the Editors: 

‘ Properly to evaluate the Auburn 
Affirmation, we need to recall the contem- 
porary history of the USA church. A 
schismatic group (the Fundamentalist- 
Dispensationist) was strong in the church 
then (This same group was declared to be 
out of harmony with the US church by 
the 1944 Assembly). This group, although 
very heretical itself, always cries loudly 
of its “fundamentalism,” and has labeled 
all who disagree with it as “modernis- 
tic.” They had caused so much strife, 
that the church was being rent asunder 
by them. A few years later they did with- 
draw and set up their own organization; 
then divided again into “Orthodox” and 
“Bible” Presbyterian churches. 

In 1923, this group seemed to be in the 
saddle at the Assembly . - and demon- 
strated that they had little regard for 
the constitution of the church. Let us 
look at these three charges in the light 
of the history of that day. Three 
charges are commonly brought against 
the signers of the Affirmation. A 

(1) That they are heretics and were 
protesting the actions of the General As- 
sembly on doctrinal grounds and that they 
used the constitution as a blind, to hide 
their real motives. The charges are made 
and pressed primarily by the Fundamen- 
talist-Dispensationalist group, which also 
charges the US Assembly of modernism. 
This fact should raise a question about 


the validity of the charges. The Affirma- 
tionists aver their complete adherence to 
the faith. They are trustworthy men.... 
We can safely trust their word... . They 
assert, “We all hold most earnestly to 
these great facts and doctrines.” ... 
“We believe from our hearts that the 
writers of the Bible were inspired of 
God”; that “the Westminster Confession 
of Faith contains the system of doctrine 
taught in the Sacred Scriptures.” Nothing 
further need be said to refute the charges 
of heresy. 

(2) That the AA refers to these five 
great doctrines as “theories” is absurd on 
the face of it. Judge Edington (OUT- 
LOOK, Apr. 5) did justice to this objec- 
tion. . . . It igs general knowledge that 
many theories are used in explaining 
these great truths. ... 

(3) The charge is true that many of 
these signers of the AA are in high places 
in the church; but that fails to establish 
that the church approves of heresy. It 
rather proves the converse. These men 
were contending for the FAITH and the 
CONSTITUTION of the church. Who 
could be more worthy of promotion in the 
church than those who earnestly “contend 
for the faith . . .” and who seek the 
UNITY of the church and the preservation 


of its constitution? In my judgment 
these are the qualifications of a good 
Presbyterian. . .. B. W. BAKER. 


Atoka, Tenn. 


Need Greek, Hebrew Testaments 


To the Editors: 

The destruction of printing establish- 
ments and the dearth of paper have re- 
sulted in a critical shortage of essen- 
tial books for theological education in 
continental Europe. At the recent meet- 
ing of theological deans and professors 
in Geneva it was emphasized over and 
over again that a chief need is for Greek 
and Hebrew Testaments. 

If anyone has a Greek or Hebrew Tes- 
tament to contribute and will send it to 
Mr. Herbert C. Lytle, Jr., Executive Sec- 
retary of Church World Service, Inc., 214 
East 21 Street, New York 10, N. Y., he will 
see that they are immediately forwarded 
to Europe. 

B, R. LACY, JR., President. 
Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


No Short-Cut 


To the Editors: 

A recent announcement of a course of 
study offered at Southwestern to prepare 
church leaders may need amplification 
and clarification (OUTLOOK, Mar. 29). 
The proposed program leads to a Bachelor 
of Music degree in Sacred Music. It in- 
cludes academic subjects, with specializa- 
tion in music. It is designed to prepare 
church organists and choir directors, with 
some appreciative understanding of the 
other aspects of a local church program. 
It does not propose to train directors of 
religious education. 

Southwestern seeks to provide in a four 
year program a basic liberal arts edu- 
cation which is sound and Christian. We 
do not propose to offer professional work 
in religious education in duplication of 
studies offered at our seminaries and the 
Assembly’s Training School. 

CHAS. E. DIEHL. 
Southwestern at Memphis. 


Church and Education 


To the Editors: 


After reading the open letter of the 
Protestants and Other Americans United 
to the National Catholic Welfare Confer. 
ence (OUTLOOK, Mar. 22), I am left with 
a feeling of sadness, not only because of 
the disheartening lack of understanding 
between the two great branches of Chrig- 
tendom, which is tragic enough, but also 
because the achievements of objectives 
desired by POAU may be an empty vic- 
tory. 

In the first place, there is no such thing 
as absolute and complete separation of 
church and state. The very formation 
of POAU itself is a violation of the prin- 
siple (1. see note below). Even the §u- 
preme Court is befuddled on the issue; 
and Justice Reed, in his dissenting opin- 
ion on the Champaign, IIll., case, points 
out several infractions (2) 

In the second place, our meticulous care 
in trying to keep church and state sepa- 
rate has succeded in separating the church 
from practically everything else. 

Perhaps we have chosen the lesser of 
two evils, but as Mr. Reinhold Niebuhr 
pointed out in one of his comments, a 
middle ground is not impossible. 

I believe it is urgent for the church 
to be the dominant factor in education, 
and the only way in which children can 
be taught that Christianity is as impor- 
tant as arithmetic, or maybe I should say, 
as football, 


It is all very well to say that the fam- 
ily influence is sufficient, but the influence 
of the group, or gang, is even stronger 
than the family. Family influence didn’t 
save those German mothers and fathers 
whose conversations were reported to the 
Gestapo by their own children. 


If we want our children to grow up 
feeling that Christ is alive and real, and 
to feel, as the Apostle Paul did, that 
he is part of their very living, our edu- 
cational system must be _  church-con- 
trolled, and that will take a lot of re- 
thinking on this matter of church and 
state. ... 

Back to the POAU-NCWC business for 4 
moment. Is there no way to resolve this 
issue but a political battle, which, in this 
case, is first cousin to a religious contro- 
versy? Would a conference be possible, 
or are the horns of the hierachy too fully 
developed for that (3). That sounds face- 
tious, but I don’t feel that way. ... 

FRANK D. ALLEN. 


Jackson, Miss. 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—(1 above) We are 
puzzled to understand how the formation 
ef POAU could, by any stretch of the 
imagination, be a violation of the prin- 
ciple of church and state. (2) The com- 
ments of Mr. Justice Reed underscored 
not what he termed infractions, but prac- 
tices which he felt to be traditional and 
compatible with the principle. Some of 
these, it now appears, may now be called 
in question. (3) Such a conference as 
proposed has been eagerly sought for & 
long while by Bishop Oxnam and other 
He continues to request it but does net 
seem to get very far with the idea, #° 
far ag Roman Catholic conferences are 
concerned. 


an 


FEDERAL COUNCIL VOTE 


With the vote of Ouachita Presbytery 
in favor of the Federal Council, thé 
vote by presbyteries now stands: 59 
for; 23 opposed; 1 tie; 4 not yet voting 
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Summer Plans for 


Montreat Announced 


With Speakers Listed 
Changes Made in Policy, Charges; 
New Cafeteria to Be Ready 


Early advance reservations, some 
changes in policy, and new participants 
in the program mark the season’s first 
announcement regarding the Montreat, 
N. C., conferences for 1948. Speakers 
and leaders of 11 church-wide meetings 
are indicated as of this date, by J. Ru- 
pert McCregor, president of Montreat 
and director of the conferences. 


A number of changes have been made 
in the operation of the Assembly’s con- 
ference grounds, including an increased 
gate fee, “prices of rooms have been 
changed slightly, a $5.00 deposit is re- 
quired and will not be refunded unless 
notice of cancellation is received 30 
days prior to date of reservation.’”’ It 
is reported that hotel space is already 
becoming very limited. 

Lake Susan has been cleaned of ac- 
cumulated silt, and additional recrea- 
tional facilities for children, young peo- 
ple and adults are being provided. The 
new cafeteria will be in operation, thus 
providing adequate food service 
throughout the summer. 


Speakers Are Named 


Conferences and some of the speakers 
already secured are reported as fol- 
lows: 


Presbyterian Education Association, 
June 23-29: Sir Alfred Zimmern, Fron- 
tis Johnston, J. L. Vaughan, Lewis J. 
Sherrill, Albert C. Outler, I. T. San- 
ders, Geo. H. Vick, B .R. Lacy. , 

Young Adult Conference, June 30- 
July 5: Laurence F. Kinney, John W. 
Melton, J. M. Godard, Roy LeCraw, J. 
M. Garrison, Chas. E. S. Kraemer, Mrs. 
J. M. Godard, Wallace M. Alston. 

Directors of Religious Education, 
July 1-5: Lawrence F. Kinney, C. E. S. 
Kraemer, Charlotte Persinger, Henri- 
etta Thompson, C. Ellis Nelson, Alice 
Hover, Wallace M. Alston. 

Adult Leadership School, July 6-15: 
Howard T. Kuist, Clovis Chappell, Har- 
old J. Dudley, J. M. Gettys, W. C. Robin- 
son, J. R. Sydnor, Sallie M. Thrower, 
John Bright. 

Men-at-Montreat, July 16-9: Edward 
D. Grant, David L. Stitt, Kenneth S. 
Keyes, Felix B. Gear, John R. Cunning- 
ham, W. J. Millard. 

Woman’s Auxiliary Training School, 
July 21-27: Margaret Applegarth, Lucy 
Steele, James Sprunt, Mrs. H. D. Haber- 
yan, Cecil Thompson, J. M. Godard, A. 
W. Dick, Mrs. J. W. McQueen. 





URGES UNITY AT 
LOCAL LEVEL 


Philadelphia (RNS) .—Declaring 
here that the division of the Chris- 
tian Church is both a “‘scandal and 
an offense,’’ Episcopal Bishop Angus 
Dun of Washington, D. C., urged 
greater unity, beginning at the local 
congregational level. 

Bishop Dun, who spoke before 700 
persons attending the annual dinner 
meeting of the Philadelphia Council 
of Churches, said the will to unity 
could not be achieved at the top 
alone. 

He warned that efforts at greater 
unity—like the forthcoming Assem- 
bly of the World Council of Churches 
—would be without firm foundation 
unless individual members of local 
churches ‘“‘see the need” for greater 
unity. ; 

“The lack of mutual concern 
among the denominations, the com- 
petitiveness of the different churches 
is not only an offense to God but to 
the unbelieving and half-believing 
world,’”’ he asserted. 

Twenty-four Protestant denomina- 
tions were represented at the meet- 
ing which considered a plan of stra- 
tegy for the advance of Protestan- 
tism in the metropolitan area. 











Young People’s Leadership School, 
July 29-Aug. 5: Harry M. Moffett, Wal- 
lace M. Alston, R. A. Lapsley, Ben L. 
Rose, Lawrence I. Stell, Mrs. E. A. 
Schettler, Jane Chamblee. 

Foreign Missions Conference, Aug. 
5-11: Kenneth Scott Latourette and 
many others. 

Home Missions Conference, Aug. 12- 
18: W. W. Arrowood, James Sprunt, 
John W. Melton, H. E. Russell, Eliot 
Porter, John Temple Graves, Amy Rob- 
inson, Mrs. W. R. Ulrich, Jason L. Mac- 
Millan. 

Institute of Theology (Bible Confer- 
ence and Ministers’ Forum), Aug. 19- 
20: Charles L. King, Erskine Black- 
burn, Wm. Crowe, Sr., Andrew W. 
Blackwood, Harold A. Cockburn, Frank 
Crossley Morgan, Ben R. Lacy, Cary N. 
Weisiger, III. 


KERR TAYLOR HEADS 
PROGRAM 


On May 1, H. Kerr Taylor, educa- 
tional secretary of the Foreign Missions 
Committee and now to be released from 
that committee for one year, will be- 
come executive secretary of the Presby- 
terian Program of Progress with head- 
quarters in Atlanta. Col. LeCraw, now 
heading the work, will continue as cam- 
paign director. (Editorial, p. 8.) 


Thirteen Cities to 
Focus Attention on 


Missions Demands 


Oct.-Nov. Series to Bring 
Joint Emphasis to South 


A Foreign Missions Advance Pro- 
gram, sponsored by 110 mission boards 
of the United States, will be projected 
across the nation next October 19 to 
November 19, according to a statement 
by H. Kerr Taylor, Presbyterian, US, 
representative in the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America and a 
member of the planning committee. 

This ‘‘Advance”’ program will follow 
a meeting of approximately 3,500 
church members scheduled for Colum- 
bis, Ohio, Oct. 6-8, which is ‘‘expected 
to dramatize the great united foreign 
mission service of the churches through- 
out the world.”’ 

Dr. Taylor, of the Nashivlle head- 
quarters office, indicates that 36 cities 
have been selected, thirteen of which 
are in “Southern Presbyterian” terri- 
tory, to carry out the program initiated 
in Columbus. Four teams (Eastern, 
Mid-Western, Southern, and Pacific 
Coast) composed of top church leaders 
will make two-day visits to each city, 
holding some denominational group 
meetings, some specifically for minis- 
ters, laymen, women, and young peo- 
ple, and a great interdenominational 
mass meeting in the evening. 

Leaders expect these area meetings 
“literally to revolutionize the foreign 
mission service of the church” and to 
bring the imperative of missions ‘‘to 
the forefront under a united plan for 
Christianizing the world.” 


Leaders and Cities Named 


Southern Presbyterian cities and 
those designated with responsibilities 
for local arrangements include the fol- 
lowing: 

Charlotte, Oct. 19-20 
Jas. A. Jones Mrs. C. L. Potts 
Richmond, 21-22 
A. L. Currie Mrs. D. W. Richardson 
Birmingham, 26-27 
Alfred Mathes Mrs. John W. McQueen 
Jackson, 28-29 
R. Girard Lowe Mrs. C. C. Alford 
Nashville, Nov. 1-2 
Otis L .Graham Mrs. H. C. Hibbs 
Washington, 4-5 
Graham G. Lacy Louise A. Davidson 
Oklahoma City, 4-5 
R. McF. Crowe Mrs. H. T. Tumilty 
Dallas, 9-10 
Wm. M. Elliott, Jr. Mrs. Joe E. Lawther 
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Houston, 15-16 
Jas. R. Bullock Mrs. C. S. Harrington 
Kansas City, 16-17 
J. Layton Mauze, Jr. Mrs. Geo. J. Miller 
Louisville, 18-19 
Mrs. R. M. Pegram 
St. Louis, 18-19 
B. Frank Hall Mrs. H. A. Murphy 
Atlanta, 18-19 
Vernon S. Broyles Mrs. E. R. McCulloch 


E. N. Rock 


Protestant-Catholic Conferences 
Urged to Resolve Differences 


New York. (RNS)—Warning that 
secularism, materialism and totalitarian- 
ism are directed against all religion, the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews appealed here to Protestants and 
Roman Catholics to resolve their differ- 
ences “‘in conference with each other.” 

The appeal, made ip the form of a 
resolution adopted by the NCCJ execu- 
tive committee, called attention to state- 
ments by Methodist Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam, and Catholic Archbishop 
Richard J.Cushing of Boston. 


Bishop Oxnam was quoted as urging 
an end to controversy and ‘for coopera- 
tion rather than conflict.”” Archbishop 
Cushing was reported as having called 
for a union of the forces of all men of 
good will “to save what is worth saving 
in this world.” 

Endorsing these 


views, the NCCJ 
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asked that “their appeals for unity and 
cooperation be taken to heart by relig- 
ious leaders everywhere.” 

Noting the existence of “differences of 
doctrinal conviction that divide Prot- 
estants and Catholics,’ the resolution 
said these ‘‘need not be minimized.” It 
added that differences on public issues 
ought to be “discussed, and perhaps re- 
solved, in conference with each other.” 


Text of the resolution follows: 


“Two prominent religious leaders of 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
faiths—-Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of 
New York and Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing of Boston—have recently issued 
separate statements calling for confer- 
ence and cooperation among churchmen 
of different faiths. 

“Archbishop Cushing ‘declared that 
‘men with goodness in their wills must 
unite, whatever the creeds in their 
heads. 

*“**We can no longer afford the luxury 
of fighting one another over doctrines 
concerning the next world, though we 
must not compromise these,’ he stated. 
‘We are faced with a situation in which 
all men of good will must unite their 
forces to save what is worth saving in 
this world.’ 

“Bishop Oxnam appealed for ‘confer- 
ence and the end of controversy, for co- 





The Miscalculation of Modern Man 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





ODERN MAN has conquered na- 
M ture more successfully than any 

previous generation. But he has 
had no marked success in getting along 
with his fellowmen. 

We live in a world of broken com- 
munities. We have not merely failed 
to organize a world community. That 
failure might be excusable, since the 
task has never been attempted before. 
But we are also failing to preserve the 
smallest, most intimate and oldest of 
all human communities: the family. 

When modern man tries to explain 
these failures he usually asserts that 
they are due to our tardiness in apply- 
ing the technics by which we conquered 
nature to the affairs of mankind. I 
should be more inclined to believe that 
our failure in getting along with our 
fellowmen is partly due to the fact that 
we use precisely the same technics by 
which we conquered nature iff our hu- 
man relations. 

We think of our fellowman as a kind 
of guinea pig who can be manipulated 
and experimented with. We apply 
psychological technics to persuade him 
into causes which we regard as good 
for him. We tend to treat him as we 
treat the things and forces of nature. 

Meanwhile our fellowman is a per- 
son. He is not an object but a subject. 
He has his own discrete identity and 
dignity which we have no right to vio- 


late. Each person is unique and can 
therefore not be understood through 
the scientific generalizations by which 
we know nature. Something of poetic 
insight is required to understand the 
complexity of his motives. And the 
clairvoyance of love is required to un- 
derstand the mystery of his internal 
life. Relations between persons are not 
made easier by “scientific technics.” 

There are, of course, necessary poli- 
tical and social technics, required for 
the regulation of the common life of 
mankind. We need more, rather than 
less, scientific intelligence in trying to 
adopt our social institutions to the 
needs of a technical age. But in-the 
ultimate instance personal relations are 
not governed by the mind. 

Persons confront each other in the 
totality of their minds, hearts, and 
wills. The wisdom by which they un- 
derstand one another is the wisdom of 
love and not of science. The love by 
which they overcome the frictions be- 
tween one another must be informed by 
the spirit of forgiveness, rather than 
by the spirit of scientific objectivity. 

Perhaps we are failing in our hu- 
man relations because our conquest of 
nature has made us too proud and too 
filled with the sense of power. The 
spirit of love which oils the frictions of 
life must be prompted by humility.— 
(Copyright, 1948, by RNS.) 
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operation rather than conflict.’ 

“*We do not wish division,’ said 
Bishop Oxnam, ‘we want friendship; we 
want cooperation.’ 

“The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews heartily endorses the 
sentiments expressed by these two lead- 
ing Christian spokesmen and urges that 
their appeals for unity and cooperation 
be taken to heart by religious leaders 
everywhere... .” 


Association to Fight Threat 
To Abolish Chaplains Corps 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—Press 
stories to the effect that the Supreme 
Court decision banning religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools of Cham- 
paign, Ill., might result in abolition of 
the chaplains corps have aroused the 
Army and Navy Chaplains Association 
here. 


“The Chaplains Association,” a state- 
ment by the Rev. Robert J. White, presi- 
dent, declared, ‘“‘will meet any such chal- 
lenge in any Congressional hearing or in 
any court litigation anywhere in the 
United States. 


“The chaplains will combat any at- 
tempts by atheists, or Communist fel- 
low-travelers who seek to exile God and 
deprive the fighting men of America of 
the strength and consolation of Divine 
religion.”’ 





HUNTER ON DEGREES 





‘‘Cared for None of These Things’’ 


Readers of last week’s article by Dr. 
S. L. Morgan on “‘Lusting for Titles of 
Honor,” will be interested in the cur- 
rent quotation from Thomas Lomax 
Hunter who writes as The Cavalier in 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch: 


“The educable man is still very de- 
cidedly the minority man among us. 
We have not yet taken full advantage 
of the honorary doctorate as a means 
of providing true scholarship. 


“Isn’t it rather extravagant to 
grind our crop of doctors through te- 
dious university years when we could 
make them in squads by the honorary 
course? 

“Some of the most eloquent ser- 
mons [I have ever sat under were 
bawled at me by torrid divines who 
read their Bibles with great pains 
and no little puzzlement. Not many 
years ago I took part in the services 
of a Negro Baptist church. Seven 
pastors had a part in the worship and 
not one of these had scholastic hon- 
ors beneath that of a doctor of di- 
vinity. Throughout these very elo- 
quent devotions I could not divest 
myself wholly of the suspicion that 
some of these divines were equipped 
with honorary degrees. I thought of 
Dr. Peter and Dr. Paul and of the 
Roman deputy, Gallio, ‘who cared for 
none of these things.’ ”’ 
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What Concerns You Most? 


By WALTER L. LINGLE 


“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness.’’—Matt. 6:33. 


ARCUS AURELIUS, the Roman Emperor and phil- 
M osopher said: ‘Every man is worth just as much 

as the things are worth about which he is most 
concerned.” I believe that Jesus would have approved 
that statement. There is a thought close akin to that tn 
the text, and in the chapter in which the tex sands. In 
the text and context Jesus raises the question as to what 
we are most concerned about in our thinking and living. 


I. 


He intimates that some people are more concerned about 
laying up treasures on earth than they are about anything 
else in the world. Money and possessions have their right- 
ful place in life, but Jesus warns us not to give them first 
place, and he tells us why. 

Moth and rust corrupt. It does not take time long to 
get in its deadly work upon us and our possessions. And 
then, says Jesus: “Whose shall these things be which thou 
hast provided?” Not only so, but thieves may break in and 
steal. Somebody, by hook or by crook, may get our pos- 
sessions away from us. Twenty years ago I had friends 
who were considered wealthy, and then came the deep de- 
pression, and they lost practically all they had. If they 
had put possessions first, they would have little left. 

But the worst thing about laying up treasures on earth, 
Jesus tells us, is that where our treasures are, there will 
our hearts be also. Before we know it, we will be wor- 
shipping mammon instead of God. John Wesley collected 
and handled a great deal of money for orphanages and 
other religious purposes. One day he said to his sister: 
‘“‘Money never stays with me. It would burn me if it did. I 
throw it out of my hands as soon as possible, lest it should 
find its way into my heart.” That was the trouble with 
the rich young ruler. Money had found its way into 
his heart. Jesus told him that he would have to dethrone 
his god of gold before he could be saved. 


II. 


Again, Jesus intimates that people are more concerned 
about what they are going to eat, drink, and wear than 
they are about anything else in the world. In other words, 
they are more concerned about making a living than they 
are about anything else—and certainiy they have a right 
to be concerned about that. The Bible says: “If any man 
provide not for his own, and specially those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an in- 
fidel.” 

But Jesus tells us that making a living, as important as 
that is, should not occupy the first place in our thinking 
and in our endeavor. Certainly we should not worry our 
hearts out about what we are going to eat and drink and 
wear. I suppose that most of us know by his time that 
the translation in King James’ Version, ‘“‘take no thought 
for tomorrow,” does not represent today what Jesus said. 
Some English words and phrases have changed their mean- 
ing since King James’ translation was made in 1611. 
What Jesus said is that we should not worry about tomor- 
row. There is a great deal of difference between fore- 
thought and forebodings. 

Jesus gives his reasons why we should not worry about 
what we are going to eat and wear tomorrow. To begin 
with, worry does no good. We could worry our hearts 
out, but we could not thereby add one inch to our stature, 
or one day to our lives. Many of the things that we worry 


about never happen. I have heard of an elderly woman 
who said, ‘‘Certainly worry does good. I never worried real 
hard about anything in my life that it happened.” 

Better still, Jesus tells us not toworry because we have 
a Heavenly Father. He feeds his birds and clothes his 
flowers. Surely he will care for his children. The late 
Professor Addison Hogue, of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, used to send his friends a beautiful poem which em- 
bodies the thought Jesus had in mind. It was written by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cheney, and is entitled, ‘Overheard in an 
Orchard.” 


“Said the Robin to the Sparrow: 
‘I should really like to know 
Why these anxious human beings 
Rush around and worry so! 


“Said the Sparrow to the Robin: 
“T think that it must be 

That they have no heavenly Father 
Such as cares for you and me.’” 


Ir. 


If money, and possessions, and the making of a living 
are not to be our chief concern, what then does Jesus want 
us to put first? The text tells us. ‘Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God and his righteousness.” That is to be our 
first and chief concern. But what does that mean? 

Did you ever notice how often the expression, the king- 
dom of God, the kingdom of heaven, and kingdom, all 
meaning much the same thing, occur in the four Gospels? 
I have counted 113 times. The word church occurs only 
twice in the Gospels—both times in Matthew. Of course 
Jesus was tremendously concerned about the church. We 
are told that he purchased the church with his own precious 
blood. But he was more concerned about the Kingdom. 

What did he mean by the Kingdom of God? There are 
at least four interpretations. Some say it refers to the 
Messianic Kingdom, which he is to establish when he re- 
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turns. That interpretation seems to fit some of the 113 
passages, but not the majority of them. Others say that 
it means the church. That seems to fit into some of the 
passages—but not the majority. Still others say that it 
means heaven, where the redeemed go. That too seems 
to fit into some of the passages, but not the majority. I 
once asked the late Dr. A. T. Robertson, the distinguished 
New Testament scholar in Louisville Baptist Seminary, 
for his interpretation of the Kingdom of God. He replied: 
“It means the reign, or rule, of God in the hearts and lives 
of men.” That interpretation seems to fit with a larger 
number of passages than any other—but it does not fit 
into all of them. 

How are we going to reconcile these various interpreta- 
tions? It is not so difficult. Take the word church for 
illustration. We use it in a number of senses, depending 
upon what aspect of the church we are thinking about. It 
may mean a building, a congregation, a denomination, or 
the Church Universal. In the same way Jesus was some- 
times thinking of one aspect of the Kingdom, and some- 
times of another. Sometimes he was thinking of the King- 
dom of heaven, and sometimes of the Kingdom on earth. 
In the Lord’s Prayer he is thinking of both. 

The interpretation given by Dr. Robertson comes nearer 
fitting into the text than any of the others—the reign 
or rule of God in the hearts and lives of men. Jesus said 
something like that when he said: “The Kingdom of God 
is within you,” or in your midst. That interpretation has 
a wide application. 

First of all, we should seek to establish the Kingdom 
or reign of God in our own hearts and lives. We should 
enthrone the Christ at the very center of our beings, and 
crown him Lord of all. Every Christian should be able 
to say with the Apostle Paul: “I am crucified with Christ, 
nevertheless I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 

And then we should seek to establish the Kingdom 
in our homes. Much is being said about the need for 
several million new houses in this country. There is a 
greater need for many millions of out-and-out Christian 
homes. In fact, that is the greatest need of America to- 
day. There should be a family altar in every Christian 
home. All the relationships in the home should be in 
keeping with the teachings of Jesus. 

We should seek to establish his Kingdom, or reign, in 
our churches. ‘Behold, I stand at the door and knock”’ was 
primarily addressed to a church. The Christ is pictured 
as standing outside the fast-closed door. About thirty 
years ago a godly minister was called to one of our splen- 
did city churches. As he preached his flaming evangelistic 
sermons week after week, some one remarked, “If that 
man keeps on preaching like that he is going to Christianize 
that old church.” One of the great needs of our churches 
is that they should be thoroughly Christianized. 

We should seek to establish the kingdom, or reign, of 
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God in all the relationships of our lives, including our busi- 
ness. A minister, who was a former student of mine, told 
me this incident. A deacon in his church had the reputa- 
tion of being slippery and shady in his business transac- 
tions—so much so that not cnly the deacon but the church 
was being criticized. So the young minister had a heart-to- 
heart talk with him. The deacon listened patiently until 
the minister was through, and then he said: ‘‘Now let 
me tell you something. You have gotten clear out of your 
sphere. We hired you to come here and look after our 
spiritual interests, and here you’ve come teaching me how 
I should be running my business.” It seems not to have 
occurred to the deacon that his religion was in any way 
connected with his business. 

If we are going to seek the Kingdom of God first, we 
must seek to establish it in the hearts, and lives of others 
in our community, our country, and unto the uttermost 
parts of the.earth. This.includes personal evangelism, 
home and foreign missions, religious education, and every 
cause of the church which seeks to make Christ known, 
and to establish his reign in the hearts and lives of men. 

Seeking the Kingdom includes all that I have mentioned, 
and more. Its meaning is so comprehensive that it is next 
to impossible for the human mind to grasp it. It is some- 
thing vastly bigger than laying up treasures, or making a 
living, or anything else in the world. 


IV. 


There is a precious promise in connection with the text. 
If we will seek first the Kingdom of God, all the needful 
things for life will be provided. We might ask Matthew, 
who recorded this text for us, how the promise works. He 
had a good paying position, but at the call of Jesus he left 
it all behind, and sought the Kingdom first. I do not 
suppose that he ever had much money after that. On the 
other hand, we do not read that he starved to death for 
lack of food, or froze to death for lack of clothing. The 
Lord did vastly more with his life than he could have done 
with it himself. Among other things, he gave him the first 
place in the New Testament, and placed him among the 
immortals. You might also ask Peter and John. 

There must have been something wonderfully attractive 
and promising about the rich young ruler. We are told 
that when Jesus saw him he loved him. But when Jesus 
suggested that he seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, he turned his back upon Jesus, and walked 
away into oblivion. I have often wondered what Jesus 
could have done with a young man like that if he had been 
willing to seek first the Kingdom of God. I do not know, 
but I do know that he can do vastly more with your life 
and mine than we can do with them ourselves, if we will 
accept his invitation and seek first the Kingdom of God 
and his righteousness. 


REPORT TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 








Visit to a Church 


A PROPOSED QUESTIONNAIRE FOR PRESBYTERY 
VISITATION (See note, page 7) 


Questions to Be Asked of the Session, and the Pastor of 
the Particular Church 


I. QUESTIONS PERTAINING TO THE SESSION. 

1. Is there adequate organization of all departments 
of the church? Are these under the direction of the ses- 
sion? 

2. Are these organizations functionimg in a way to 
support the program of the church, on all levels—local, 
presbytery, synod and General Assembly? 

3. Are proper records, mirutes, financial statements, etc., 
carefully and correctly kept? 

4. (a). Are the records of the congregation and its or- 


ganizations since their establishment carefully safeguarded? 
(b). Where are they kept? 
(c). Are they available for inspection by the presbytery? 


(d). Are minutes of congregational meetings recorded 
in sessional records? 


5. (a). Is there a baptismal register? 

(b). Is there a marriage register? 

(c). Are these kept up to date and carefully safeguarded? 

(d). Have you complied with the request of the General 
Assembly that all of your old minutes and other records, 
or copies of them, be placed on deposit with the Historical 
Foundation at Montreat? 

6. (a). Is there a communicants roll? 

(b). Is there a list of families? 

(c). Is there a record at Communion? 
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Information About Lord’s Supper 

7. (a). How often is the Lord’s Supper observed? 

(b). What percentage of the members attend? 

(c). Is there a preparatory service held regularly before 
each Communion? 

8. (a). What instruction is given to prospective adult 
members? 

(b). Is there a communicants’ class for children? 

9. What instruction in the Confession of Faith, Cate- 
chisms, and Book of Church Order is given to elders and 
deacons or prospective officers? 

10. How many of your elders and deacons serving in 
office are inactive in the fulfillment of the duties of their 
office? 

11. (a). Is your session represented by an elder and min- 
ister at the stated meetings of presbytery and synod? 

(b). Do the elders take their regular turn in attending 
these church courts? 

(c). Is a report brought back to the session? 


~ 


(d). Do your representatives remain through all the . 


sessions of the courts? 


Additions to the Church 


12. (a). Are people uniting with your church on pro- 
fession of faith? 

(b). How many through Sunday schools? 

(c). How many in other ways? 

(d). What type evangelism has your church practiced 
during the last year? 

(e). Does the session feel that it is doing all in its power 
to support the minister in his work? 

(f). Is the attendance at the services satisfactory? Morn- 
ing? Evening? 

(g). What percentage of your people on the average at- 
tend each service? 

(h). What is the state of the spiritual life of the con- 
gregation? 

13. (a). Is there a mid-week meeting for prayer and 
Bible study? 

(b). What value does it possess? 

(c). How many on the average attend? 

(d). Do the’ church officers attend these services? 

14. (a). Does the session meet regularly? 

(b). At appointed times? 

(c). Are systematic records kept? 

(d). Are additional meetings held throughout the year 
for prayer and fellowship? 

15. (a). Are the officers and members of the church alert 
to recruiting new members? 

(b). Does the session visit families of the congregation 
and bring to them spiritual help? 


Attendance at Sunday School 


16. (a). Do the officers and pastor attend Sunday school? 

(b). Do they visit the Young People’s societies? 

(c). Do they support a program for youth? 

17. (a). Do you use the literature of our church? 

(b). How many of your members subscribe to our church 
papers? 

(c). Do you have a central treasurer for your Sunday 
school? 

18. (a). Do you have a Leadership Training program? 

(b). Do you have an effective Men’s Work? Women’s 
Work? 

(c). Are these under the direction of the session? 

19. (a). Are the various causes of our church regularly 
presented from the pulpit? 

(b). How is information on benevolences imparted to the 
congregation and to the Sunday school? 

20. (a). Are there any troublesome problems now in the 
congregation’s life? 

(b). What can the presbytery do to help? 

21. (a). Is the local church definitely linked to the life 
of the community? 

(b.) Has it good relations with other denominations? 

(c). Is there a council of churches? ; 
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II. QUESTIONS TO BE ASKED PERTAINING TO THE 
DEACONS 


(When it seems advisable the deacons may be invited 
for this part of the conference with the session.) 

1. (a). Are the deacons active in caring for the church 
property? 

(b). Are there any trust funds or investments? 

(c). What provisions are made for safeguarding trust 
funds or investments? 

(d). Are all deeds to church property carefully recorded? 

(e). Who is in possession of them? 

2. (a). Is the insurance on the church property ade- 
quate? 

(b). Is there a house and grounds or property commit- 
tee of the deacons? 

(c). Is there adequate protection against fire? 

(d). Do you conform to fire regulations of your com- 
munity? 


Insurance of Sunday Offerings 


3. Are your offerings insured up to time of deposit in 
the bank? (Against burglary? Against robbery? Note: 
Care should be taken that both burglary and robbery in- 
surance are included in the policy, for one covers loss by 
housebreaking and the other loss by robbery in transit.) 

4. (a). How often do the deacons meet? 

(b). What percentage of the members attend? 

(c). Are careful records kept of the meetings? 

(d). Are the minutes of the deacons sent to the ses- 
sion as prescribed by the Book of Church Order? 

(e). Do your session and diaconate meet jointly as reccm- 
mended by the Book of Church Order? 

5. (a). Is the church meeting its finarcial obligations? 

(b). Is it supporting adequately the benevolences of 
the church? 

(c). Is it following the percentages sent down by the 
presbytery? 

(d). Is it adequately supporting its minister? 

(e). Has there been any change in your minister’s salary 
within recent years? 

(f). Are all the financial obligations of the congregation 
to the minister promptly fulfilled? 

(gz). Does your church participate in the Ministers’ An- 
nuity Fund? If not, why not? 


(h). Are there any arrears of salary? If so, how much? 


Method of Raising Budget 


6. (a). How is the budget raised? 

(b). Is there an every member canvass? 

(c). Is the duplex envelope used? 

(d). Are the financial books audited yearly? 

(e). Do you have separate benevolence and current ex- 
pense treasurers? 

(f). Are they deacons? 

7. (a). What is the debt of the congregation? 

(b). Is there a mortgage on the church or manse? 

(c). How are you retiring it? 

(d). Do you own a manse? 

8. If your church is a home mission church, is it seek- 
ing to become self-supporting? 

9. (a). What are the financial problems of the church? 

(b). How may the presbytery or Commission on the Min- 
ister and His Work help? 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—Last week, it was reported here 
that the General Assembly’s Permanent Committee on 
the Minister and His Work is recommending to the As- 
sembly that each presbytery appoint representatives to 
visit each church at least once in three years to discuss 
with the session and the pastor the program and work 
of the church. The committee recommends that a ques- 
tionnaire be made available for optional use by the pres- 
byteries in the proposed plan of visitation ‘so that this 
work may be done with economy of effort and definite 
purpose.” Space limitations require us to carry over the 
brief section relating to the minister to a later issue. 
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EDITORIAL 


Church Property and the 

Local Congregation 

The questions asked by Mr. Gewin 
{n our correspondence columns are so 
important that they require careful 
answer. We shall attempt to make our 
answers as definite and, at the same 
time, as concise as possible. 

1. (See his question, p. 2). The prop- 
erty of the local church in the Presby- 
terian Church, US, is owned by the local 
church. The property may be disposed 
of by the local church, subject to the 
provisions of the constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. This includes appropriate ac- 
tion by the deacons, the session, the 
congregation (which must give its ap- 
proval) and the trustees, who are the 
iegal agents of the congregation. All 
actions of the local church are subject 
to review and control by the presby- 
tery, which is to examine among other 
things to see whether the proceedings 
“have been wise, equitable, and suited 
to promote the welfare of the church.” 

2. The property of the local church 
in the Presbyterian Church, USA, is 
owned by the local church. The prop- 
erty may be disposed of by the local 
church, subject to the provisions of the 
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constitution of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA. The constitutions of the two 
churches, Presbyterian, US and USA, 
are similar in their basic principles, 
but there are differences. For example, 
some of the functions of the deacons 
in our church are entrusted to trus- 
tees in the Presbyterian Church, USA. 
The USA constitution specifically states 
that deacons, when entrusted with the 
care and management of the temporali- 
ties of the church, “‘shall report at least 
annualiy upon the ‘Same to the ses- 
sion, being subject also to the supervi- 
sory authority of the presbytery.” A 
recent amendment provides that ‘a 
particular church shall not sell or mort- 
gage its property in any amount with- 
out the written permission of the pres- 
bytery, transmitted through the session 
of the particular church.” 


3. Under the proposed Plan of Pres- 
byterian Reunion the property of the 
local church is owned by the local 
church. The property may be disposed 
of by the local church, subject to the 
provisions of the constitution of the re- 
united church. This constitution does 
not differ so far as any basic principle 
is concerned from the present constitu- 
tion of the Presdyterian Church, US. 
The proposed constitution does state 
that “the trustees of a particular church 
corporation shall be subject to the su- 
pervisory authority of both the session 
of the particular church and the pres- 
bytery of jurisdiction.”” There is no 
explicit statement to this effect in the 
constitution of our own church, but 
Chapter XIV of the Rules of Discipline 
of our own church, dealing with ‘‘gen- 
eral review and control,” give the pres- 
bytery the right to review all actions 
of the local church and to decide 
whether its decisions “have been wise, 
equitable, and suited to promote the 
welfare of the church.”’ It does not ap- 
pear therefore that the presbytery in 
the reunited church will have any more 
power than it does at present in our 
own. The paragraph in the present 
USA constitution which provide that ‘‘a 
particular church shall not sell or mort- 
gage its property in any amount with- 
out the written permission of the pres- 
bytery transmitted through the session 
of the particular church” is not in- 
cluded in the constitution proposed for 
the reunited church. 

Thus in the Presbyterian Church, 
US, in the Presbyterian Church, USA, 
and in the proposed reunited Presbyte- 
rian Church the property is owned and 
managed by the local congregation, but 
in each case the action of the local con- 
gregation may be reviewed, and in 
some circumstances overruled by the 
courts of higher jurisdiction. This is 
one of the essential differences between 
a Presbyterian form of church govern- 
ment and a congregational form. 

4. Under the proposed plan of union 
a local congregation would have the 
same rights to a “full, complete and 
unlimited control of local church prop- 
erty” that it has now, no more ani 
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no less. All of its actions, now and un- 
der the proposed plan of union, are sub- 
ject to the “review and control” of 
higher ecclesiastical authority. 


Mr. Gewin’s fifth question is covered 
in the above answer. 


For all practical purposes the loca] 
church has control of its own property 
in the Presbyterian Church, USA, in the 
rresbyterian Church, US, and in the 
proposed reunited church. The one 
“right” it does not have in any one of 
the three cases is to secede from the 
Presbyterian Church and to take its 
property out of the Presbyterian sys- 
tem. The courts have uniformly ruled 
that where a majority of a local church 
seeks to withdraw from the Presbyte- 
rian Church the property remains in the 
hands of the minority or true church 
which remains within the Presbyterian 
system. (See American Church Law by 
Carl Zollman, chapter 8.) If the church 
is dissolved, or otherwise ceases to ex- 
ist, the property falls into the hands 
of the presbytery. Attempts to revise 
our present Book of Church Order in 
relation to property matters are in- 
tended to give a majority of a local 
congregation the right to secede from 
the Presbyterian Church and to take 
all the property with them. This can- 
not be done without changing the very 
structure of our church. 


And there is danger if such provision 
{s made that a minister, not in sym- 
pathy with our Presbyterian traditions, 
and trained without our borders, might 
gather a like-minded congregation 
about him, and withdraw from our de- 
nomination into another (Methodist, 
Unitarian, Bible Presbyterian, or Pres- 
byterian, USA) taking with him prop- 
erty contributed by the church at large, 
or by other generations of Presbyte- 
rians, who intended it for use in our 
own church. 


As stated in a previous editorial 
(April 5), there are cases when Chris- 
tian sentiment would agree that a con- 
gregation should be allowed to with- 
draw from the denomination with its 
property—where the present congrega- 
tion, for example, has actually erected 
its own building. We believe that. such 
cases can be provided for without 
amendments that would turn us from a 
Presbyterian Church into a congrega- 
tional one. 


A Fine Appointment 


The appointment of H. Kerr Taylor 
as executive secretary of the Program 
of Progress will be warmly applauded 
throughout the church (see _ page 
three). Dr. Taylor, even though ac- 
cepting this place of importance for only 
the next year, will bring to the task a 
vigor of leadership coupled with a 
thorough knowledge of the church and 
its people which will be of incalculable 
value. With the continued aid of Col. Le- 
Craw and others the program may be 
expected to move along even more 
rapidly toward its important goals. 
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_ whom all the sickening ugliness of Na- 
ture is made plain. But scientist and 
. INCANDESCENT CROCODILE poet see the crocodile in another light. 
— i aad Both are aware of him as a creature in 
ol Meditation for Springtime his own right. They describe his con- 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN struction and his habits, they are in- 
Be terested in him for his own sake. Be- 
cal cause they are not afraid of him, be- 
ry His sneezings flash forth light.”— man’s trail (if he is to return happy) is e¢gyse they have no economic interest in 
the Job 41:18. always the kill. him one way or the other, they can see 
the Another attitude toward Nature, once him more truly as he is. 
ape (Let the reader be patient; the crocodile outspoken and brutal, now often under 
Of will appear presently.) a smooth disguise, is that of worship. ET THE POET, after all, is the 
‘fe One finds it in the snake-worshippers of Y only one who really can enjoy the 
ancient and modern times, in the crocodile, For to his eye, the 
nae IFFERENT ATTITUDES are taken Israelites dancing before their golden crocodile is incandescent. His aegis 
led D by different people toward Nature. bulls, in the animal pantheon of old fash forth light nets eoib: eee ae 
rch One is not, strictly speaking, an Egypt. In America it comes out in eves *hi : h 
yte- ttitude at all but the lack of one: it a oa = yes, his very breath is a flame to set 
94 those who take the “good animal” as_ the marsh on fire. Let us grant that in 
the is that of total ignoravce and/or indif- their human ideal, who may be mas- 
rch ference. It is the typical attitude of the ’ prosaic fact no crocodile ever started 
: nificent physical specimens but whose 4 fire by breathing on a woodpile. Let 
‘ian city dweller to whom the seasons mean mental and moral ideals are not easily h Hiumt 
by nothing more than a change of styles, to ts Siidineel us agree that we cannot Hluminate our 
guished from those of the woodland walks by rows of sneezing 
teh who knows east from west only by “gm pets who are too often their substitute crocodiles. Nevertheless the poet con. 
bes a pred pr Bie win seica tie tlan for children. Nature—subhuman na- templates the beast with true delight, 
a dint bs Shes dled Sieh, aes we Ne penta on taken as the guide of life, and for the light upon him is the light of 
in atti tail pit oy man’s birthright denied. pure joy in every work of God. Not all 
et : Again there is the attitude of fear, a poets see this, of course; Hardy for in- 
eal Then there is the attitude of the prac- kind « pessimism about Nature. We stance could not. But it is the light in 
om tical farmer. Of Nature as it makes a inherit this from primitive man, who which the poets of the Bible see all Na- 
ake living for him he has a keen and ac- had good reason for it, It is the at- ture. The trees of the wood clap their 
wanes curate knowledge. His information titude immortalized by Tennyson’s line pangs together, the little hills leap like 
ery about pigs and horses is varied and ade- about Nature “red in tooth and claw lambs, the valleys shout for joy, the 
quate. He can and does control Nature’ with ravin.” It is what every child of morning stars sing together, 
for his own ends (as for example with civilization (whether from city or farm) Why should the poet have the better 
sion ox and mule), he uses science to create feels when lost in the woods, the feeling o,- us? If in springtime we cannot all 
ym- what Nature had never produced by her-__ that all Nature is armed against it, that be poets, then indeed we are hopeless. 
ons, self. But of Nature beyond his immedi- the forces of forest and mountain, cruel, jy j, stupid conceit to suppose that all 
ight ate needs he may neither know nor care. weird and wild, are seeking revenge. other creatures must serve our own in- 
tion In fact, he tends to regard Nature for ; terests and ends. The poet reminds us 
de- the most part as a kind of enemy. He ONTRASTED with all these is the that God loves each creature he has 
list, shoots birds because they eat seeds, he attitude of the poet, at least the made, that every created thing, even one 
res- traps woodchucks because they are no kind of inspired poet who wrote ., “ugly” as the hippopotamus or so 
_ use, he builds him an immense red barn our book of Job. He takes delight in terrifying as the crocodile, gleams with 
ree, between his house and a wonderful view Nature for Nature’s sake, he shares the 4 ying of splendor of its own. Can 
yte- of the mountains. All wild creatures verdict of God on creation, that it is all we not all—office worker, housewife, 
our that he cannot control and use are his very good. Though science and poetry farmer, sportsman—pause for a moment 
enemies. He has as little use for a speak different languages, there is some- on a spring morning and look about 
rial thrush as for a thistle; neither chick- thing in the poet’s attitude akin to that with the poet’s eye? The world is 
ris- weed nor chickadee gets any love from of the scientist. luminous, because it is our Father’s 
con- him. Nature inside the fence, Nature Consider the crocodile, for example. worjq. 
‘ith- in terms of crops, is his business and An ugly beast, a curiosity, says the city 
its he knows it well. Nature outside the child at the zoo. A dangerous varmint, ‘All Nature sings, and round me rings 
oga- farm fences is mostly hostile and un- says the lowland farmer, he eats my The music of the spheres.” 
sted known. pigs. Marvelous game, says the sports- 
a There is also the attitude of the pean ee eet ho Bern 
og sportsman, whose interest in Nature is oe, Sik task Going etn tee tian To Prepare for Christian Family 
chiefly destructive. We mean the man 
ega- who kills not for food, only for sport. savage, propitiating him with offerings Week, May 2-9— 
E of flowers. An evil thing, says the pessi- 
He may join a conservation society, but 
Ot, ts aak belees tee Genk tone mist, meaningless and murderous, in Write Today Asking for 
animals to live, he wants more game to 
ylor shoot. The sportsman knows his seg- Mi PRACTICAL HELPS IN 
ment of Nature very well indeed; he t h lI C ll 
oo can tell you more about the habits of the ] C e 0 ege HAVING FAMILY PRAYERS 
page trout than the farmer through whose A coeducational institution distinctive 
yrs woodland the trout-stream runs. He . Christian ideals. Presbyterian. By Kenneth J. Foreman 
henen snene Ghat Gadi Ue the Gace ounded 1856. Fully accredited aca- 
only demic work first two years of college. 
sk a do. (If ducks were any good at self- Outstanding departments in music and 100 for $1.50 
ha analysis, the age of duck-hunting would business. Approved for veterans. Resi- 
and be over.) ae be Linas this segment of ag a - ee ee The Presbyterian Outlook . 
able Nature as “game,” i. e.. a kind of legiti- Write for catalog P. Applications are 403 E. F . 
Le- mate enemy. He likes the enemy to be  peing taken for our fall semester which . Franklin Street 
y be smart, he is not afraid of danger, he will begins September 7, 1948. Richmond 19, Va. 
nore go all the way to Africa to hunt a John Montgomery, Pres., 
rhinoceros. But at the end of the sports- Seaton BS. 
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PEACE COLLEGE 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
First and second-year college courses; two years of high school. Trans- 
fer, General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. Program develops self- 
control, academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. Cultural advantages. Modern 
equipment, beautiful campus. Glee Club, Sports. Applications for 1948- 
1949 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 


William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 








QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte 7, N. OC. 


Queens stresses the importance of 


training for Christian leadership in 





home, community, and nation. 


A Liberal Arts College for Women 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 
Offering A. B. and B. S. Degrees ic 





— 





1849 AUSTIN COLLEGE 1949 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


A Liberal Arts College, now completing 
its ninety-nineth year of Christian service. 


Early application is suggested for Fall 
enrollment. 





For information—address the Registrar. 
W. B. Guerrant, President 








Will You Do Your Share? =. 


At the direction of the 1947 General Assembly the Directors 
of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund are urging Presbyterians to increase 
the $3,000,000 Prior Service Fund ‘‘so that our retired ministers 


and those soon to be retired may receive more adequate provision.”’ 


The need in these homes is seen by those in charge of the M. 
A. F. It has been recognized by the General Assembly, the Synods 
and the Presbyteries. It is painfully known in the homes of these 


faithful ministers of Christ. 


What will you do now ‘‘to relieve’’ the grave need of our min- 
isters who have had to retire on the meager amounts now paid to 


annuitants?’’ 


A check today. A legacy in your will. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 


MINISTERS’ ANNUITY FUND 


Wade H. Boggs, Secretary Wm. H. Hopper, Treasurer 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Candidates Bid for 
Votes for Governor 


Arkansas News Letter 





Arkansas’ gubernatorial race promises 
to be warm and interesting, and, in 
some respects, too much in the familiar 
“red neck” pattern set by some of its 
neighboring states in recent years. First 
hat in the ring was that of a Baptist 
preacher James ‘‘Uncle Mac”? MacKrell, 
MackKrell features a hill-billy quartet, 
free sacks of flour for the “ugliest man 
here tonight,” or ‘“‘the person who came 
the farthest,’ etc. He promises old-age 
pensions, fine paved roads (Arkansas 
being at the bottom of the list in this 
respect), high-salaried school teachers. 
So far he has said nothing about how 
he expects to accomplish all this. ‘‘Uncle 
Mac”? will probably be the chief con- 
tender, as his strength was shown a year 
ago when he almost single-handedly de- 
feated the state bill to reorganize and 
consolidate the hundreds of school dis- 
tricts. This bill, most leading citizens 
thought, would have brought a distinct 
advance in the educational program. 


Other Candidates Offer 
All Kinds of ‘‘Benefits” 


Others now filing in the race for Gov- 
ernor are Hardy ‘Spider’ Rowland, 
Little Rock newspaper columnist whose 
articles invariably feature personal 
references to his love for liquor; John 
G. Lonsdale, Jr., a smalltown politician 
of Garland County (Hot Springs), who 
advocates ‘‘more racing seasons at more 
tracks in the state,’’ an ‘‘open bar” law 
with a minimum $1,500 license, ‘‘open 
house” at the Governor’s office every 
Saturday afternoon, and the inevitable 
“better highway system.” Other candi- 
dates not yet declared may be Hot 
Springs’ gang-busting Prosecuting At- 
torney Sidney S. McMath, who, fresh 
from the wars, drove out of office the 
noted Leo McLaughlin machine; and 
current Governor Ben Laney, prominent 
Camden business man who may not be 
able to resist the “third term’ draft 
movement now in motion in his behalf. 
Governor Laney has taken a prominent 
part in the southern governors’ rebel- 
lion against President Truman’s ‘‘civil 
rights’? measures. 


Churches Give Progress 
Program Right of Way 


Meanwhile, the church moves for- 
ward, though not with nearly as much 
fanfare. Among Presbyterians the Pro- 
gram of Progress has stimulated con- 
siderable interest and no little action, 
with most churches coming through 
with their financial quotas or writing 
them into new budgets. . . . Pine Bluff 
Presbytery is seeking a superintendent 
of home missions and evangelism... . 
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Methodist, Christian and Presbyterian 
churches of Hot Springs sponsored a 
joint leadership school early in April. 

. Miss Christine Dale, a member of 
the First church of Texarkana, has 
given her home directly across from the 
church to be used as an auxiliary educa- 
tional building. . . . The West Memphis 
church is adding a new sanctuary and 
additional educational facilities to the 
old, outgrown building. . . . Workers in 
several denominations joined in the co- 
operative workshop on vacation church 
school materials and methods in Little 
Rock recently, with Regional Director 
John J. Hayes in charge of one section. 


Churchwide ARP Meeting 
To Be Held in Monticello 


The strong Associate Reformed Pres- 
byterian church in Monticello will be 
host to that denomination’s General 
Synod (equivalent of General Assembly) 
the last week in May. At least 160 com- 
missioners are expected to attend, most 
of whom will make the long trek from 
the ARP strongholds of North and South 
Carolina. . . . Calvinists lost a staunch 
supporter in the recent death of W. H. 
McQuiston, Monticello druggist and 
philanthropist. Mr. McQuiston was a 
longtime elder in the ARP church. His 
many gifts included one of $40,000 to 
Erskine College in 1939 to build the 
McQuiston Divinity Hall for ministeral 
students, and an annex to the Monticello 
ARP church built in honor of his wife 
who survives him, 


Miscellany 


Dr. John T. Barr, who for many years 
has been the spiritual advisor and shep- 
herd of ten churches with a combined 
membership of 694, will have the help 
of George T. Wingard, junior student 
at Columbia Seminary, during the sum- 
mer, Dr. Barr deserves some help in 
the magnificent work he is doing... . 
The Pulaski Heights church of Little 
Rock has organized the first Westmins- 
ter Fellowship [for students] that city 
has had.... A. F. Fogartie, synod’s 
evangelist, was the speaker at this 
year’s spiritual emphasis week at Ar- 
kansas College. During the week three 
Chinese students united with the local 
Presbyterian church on profession of 
faith. .. . Dr. Fogartie also assisted in 
a visitation evangelism campaign in El 
Dorado last month, with 35 new mem- 
bers coming into the church, 18 of these 
on profession of faith. ... £ All Presby- 
terian churches of Greater Little Rock 
joined in a three-hour Good Friday serv- 
ice this year, with each of the seven 
ministers taking part and with a choir 
singing DuBois’ ‘‘Last Seven Words.” 

. With the affirmative vote of Ouachita 
Presbytery reported (page 2), all four 
presbyteries in the synod are now lined 
up as favoring continued Presbyterian, 
US, membership in the Federal Council 
of Churches. 


IRVINE HOGE WILLIAMS. 
Monticello. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
Foreign Missions in Kemp Will 
Two Presbyterian institutions and one 
executive committee are named among 
the beneficiaries of George S. Kemp who 
died April 5. An elder in the Grace 
Covenant church, Richmond, Va., Mr. 
Kemp left $1,000 to each of ten institu- 
tions including the Richmond Home for 
Ladies (Presbyterian-Methodist) and 
the Lynchburg Orphanage. Out of his 
$260,000 estate he also designated for 
the Foreign Missions committee $5,000 
of a railroad company’s dividend obliga- 


GOwWNS 


+ Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 





RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 
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PZ STOLES - EMBROIDERIES 
—— Communion Sets > Altar Ap- 
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tions and 55 shares of common stock of 
another railway company to be used for 
special medical missions in the Belgian 
Congo. 





Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 

R. B. PURDUM, President 
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Order Program Material from 
Educational Dept., Executive Committee of Foreign mlactens 
Box 330, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Catholic Institutions 
Boycott Struck Dairies 


Hartford, Conn. (RNS)—Four local 
Roman Catholic institutions have can- 
celled their orders for milk from two 
struck dairiés here. 

A boycott of the dairies was asked by 
Robert D. McGrath, director of the Hart- 
ford Chapter of the Diocesan Labor In- 
stitute, who said it was immoral for the 
dairy firms to refuse to arbitrate the 
question of returning the strikers to 
work. 

Official endorsement or rejection of 
the move had not yet come from Bishop 


Henry J. O’Brien or Msgr. John J. 
Hayes, chancellor. 
Institutions which cancelled their 


milk orders were St. Joseph College, Mt. 





RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE 
SCHOOL 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 


Fully accredited senior high school. 
Christian influences. Moderate rates, 
Work opportunities, Scholarship aid. 
Dr. George C. Bellingrath, President 


Church 
Sunday School 


Furniture 


Flowers School Equipment 
Company 
827 West Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
Telephone 7-4035 
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St. Joseph Academy, St. Thomas Semi- 
nary, and the House of the Good Shep- 
herd. All placed orders with other milk 
dealers. 


South Carolina to Drop 
Credits for Bible Courses 


Columbia, S. C. (RNS)—State Super- 
intendent of Education Jesse T. Ander- 
son has announced that after July 1 
high school students may not receive 
credits for courses in Bible. 

Anderson said the state board will 
issue no new teachers’ certificates for 
Bible instruction and will not renew 
present certificates after expiration. 

“If local communities care to plan 
for courses in Bible in their schools, the 
matter will be left in their hands,” he 
said. 

The practice was never authorized, 
though about 15 state high schools have 
been giving credits for Bible courses, D. 
L. McCormack, state high school inspec- 
tor, reported. 
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St. Catherine’s 


An Episcopal country school. Grad- 
uates in leading eastern colleges. Also 
general course. Music and Art. Fire- 
proof buildings. Riding and other out- 
door activities all year. Pool. 
Founded 1890. 

Mrs. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Headmistress 








Box Z, Richmond, Va. 








CHOIR and PULPIT ROB 


Large selection of fine materials, ree- 
sonably priced, write for catalogue C-12 
(choir robes) or P-12 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
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i /4 
1000 N. Market 117. Wacker 306 Fifth Ave. Ges As 
Champaign, lll, Chicago 6, ll. NewYork 1, N.Y. (a 








Richmon€—Phone 8-1808 





GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


610 E. Broad Street 


Open All Night 











PLAN 


FINANCIAL CAMPAIGN 


MORE THAN $50,000,000 PRODUCED 
BY USING THIS PLAN 
Compiled & Edited by 
Rev. S. W. McGiil, D. D. for 


Churches and Christian Colleges 


Price $10 per copy 
Address 822 Nuttman Avenue, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


BOOK 
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We Presbyterians 


By ARTHUR V. BOAND 





21. J. HOWARD PRESSLY . 


Out here in the Synod of Texas where 
oil fortunes are made that mount up 
into the hundreds of millions of dollars, 
there is a man who manages the produc- 
tion business for the Seuthwest Division 
of the Sun Oil Co., who yet has the time 
to serve his church as a ruling elder, 
and his presbytery and synod whenever 
called upon to do so. 

It is not surprising that this is the 
case, however, when one knows that J, 
Howard Pressly is the son of the Rey, 
Calvin Pressly, who was a minister of 
the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, and a grandson, on his mother’s 
side, of the founder of Erskine College 
of Due West, S. C. 

Joining the church during a meeting 
that was held in his father’s church by 
the evangelist W. W. Orr when he was 
but a boy of 10 or 11, J. Howard has 
ever been a faithful and active church 
member. When his parents moved 
from South Carolina to Texas in 1896, 
the die was cast that his business life 
would be spent in the great Southwest, 
although he returned to South Carolina 
and to Erskine College for his higher 
education. He was first elected an elder 
in his father’s church at Marlow, Milam 
County, Texas. In the years that have 
followed he has been on the bench of 
elders of the Mineral Wells church and 
of the Westminster, East Dallas and 
Highland Park Presbyterian churches of 
Dallas. He was the vice-chairman of 
the organization of Presbyterian elders 
that formed the Southern Presbyterian 
Extension Association in Dallas, which 
was responsible for the organizing of 
the Highland Park Church. He has al- 
ways been interested in the educational 
institutions of the synod and especially 
in the undergirding of their financial 
structures. 

Between business duties and church 
activities, Mr. Pressly makes gardening 
his hobby, and the enjoyment of his 
four grandchildren, the gift of his two 
fine daughters, his source of secret 
pride. There is Pressly blood in many 
a member of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, and wherever it is found, you 
will observe an active and consecrated 
worker in the church, thanks to this 
fine old A. R. P. strain that enriches the 
life-stream of Presbyterianism through- 
out the world. 


OVERSIZE PRINTS 35! 
OVERNIGHT SERVICE 
Films developed and 8 prints near postcard 


size, only 35¢. Electronic process; non-fade, 
glossy pictures. Write for FREE mailers. 


PEACHTREE PHOTO FINISHERS 


Dept. PO. p. 0. Bex 4324 - 





Atlanta, Georgia 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Nehemiah Rebuilds Jerusalem 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 2 


Nehemiah 1—7; Lesson Text 4:1-6, 13-14, 21-23; 


The first group of Jews, about 50,000 
in all, returned from Babylonia to Pale- 
stine in the year 537 B. C., led thither 
by Zerubbabel and Jeshua. They re- 
sumed their national worship and finally 
after many hindrances and much delay, 
encouraged and inspired by the prophets 
Haggai and Zechariah, rebuilt their 
temple. 

Nonetheless the colony did not pros- 
per, There was little or no increase in 
population. The majority of the peo- 
ple found it very difficult to make a liv- 
ing, The rich took advantage of the 
poor. The people as a whole were dis- 
couraged. ‘ They began to intermarry 
with the Gentiles and to abandon the 
services of Jehovah, not as formerly for 
idolatry but in pure weariness, 

This was the situation when Ezra, the 
scribe, led a second group of colonists, 
about 8,000 in all, into the promised 
land. It was in the year 458 B. C., ap- 
proximately 80 years after the previous 
return. Ezra as a young man had set 
his heart to seek the law of Jehovah and 
to do it and to teach in Israel statutes 
and ordinances (Ezra 7:10). He came 
into Palestine, clothed with full powers, 
determined to make the law of Moses 
the actual law of the land. The first 
abuse that came to his attention had to 
do with the numerous inter-marriages 
between the Jews and the Gentiles. 
When Ezra learned what the situation 
was he was horrified. He sat down on 
the ground and plucked out his hair and 
wept (9:3; 10:1). The people were con- 
science stricken and at Ezra’s insistence 
sent their heathen wives away. There 
the book of Ezra ends and we have no 
further news of him or of the Jewish 
colony for thirteen years. 

It appears however that there was a 
reaction against Ezra and that he was 
unable to carry his reform program any 
further. Perhaps the Jews resented the 
way in which he had induced them to 
break up their homes. It seems indeed 
that under Ezra’s leadership they had 
begun to rebuild the city walls, without 
which no city of that day had any pres- 
tige or security. The Samaritans sent 
representations to Artaxerxes reminding 
him of the trouble that Jerusalem as a 
walled city had given his predecessors 
and Artaxerxes commanded that the 
work be stopped (Ezra 4:7-23, which al- 
most certainly belongs here). Art- 
axerxes’ decree was followed by hostile 
action on the part of the enemies of the 
Jews. They swept down on the city and 
demolished its walls (so far as built) 
and destroyed its gates. The colony was 


6:15-16 


in a very desperate plight indeed. 

This was the situation when Nehe- 
miah appeared on the scene. He is the 
last great character in Old Testament 
history and with him the history of the 
Old Testament fitly closes. 


I. Preparation for the Work, 1:1—2:20 


Nehemiah was a wealthy and influen- 
tial Jew, one of the cupbearers of the 
king. We do not know just what sort 
of office this was, but it is clear that it 
was a post of great importance. In 
those days when kings, especially among 
the Persians, held themselves aloof from 
the people those who had the right of 
continual access to the king held posi- 
tions not only of prestige but also of 
power. In this position Nehemiah would 
almost certainly be acquainted with 
Ezra’s project of rebuilding the walls 
and with the fact that Artaxerxes had 
forbidden it. Naturally, therefore, when 
Hanani, one of his kinsmen, returned 
from Jerusalem, he inquired about the 
real condition of the city. They replied: 
“The remnant that are left of the cap- 
tivity there in the province are in great 
affliction and reproach; the wall of 
Jerusalem also is broken down and the 
gates thereof are burned with fire.” 
When Nehemiah heard the news he was 
plunged into deep grief which continued 
for days. He realized the critical posi- 
tion of the colony and the necessity of 
doing something at once. Ezra’s re- 
ligious zeal was not enough, as the his- 
tory of the last thirteen years had dis- 
closed. There was need now for practi- 
cal wisdom and administrative ability. 
It is interesting to note how Nehemiah 
went about his task. 


1. He fasted—a common religious 
exercise of that day—and then prayed, 
1:4-11. The prayer as recorded here 
is a model one and will repay study. 
Note (1) the invocation; (2) the con- 
fession of his own sins and those of his 
people; (3) the pleading of the prom- 
ise; and (4) the petition for God’s 
blessing. Nehemiah is one of the most 
practical and efficient men that we meet 
in the Bible and at the same time one 
of the most pious. He relies constantly 
on prayer but does not attempt to make 
prayer a substitute for thought or for 
action. So here—he does not cast the 
whole burden on God,.but prays rather 
that God will bless as he goes about the 
Lord’s work, 

2. He made his request to the king, 
2:1-8. To understand Nehemiah’s trep- 
idation and the courage of the man, we 
must remember here that the Persian 
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kings were absolute autocrats, with the 
power of life and death in their hands, 
and did not look kindly upon those who 
crossed their wills. Artaxerxes was the 
man who had commanded that the work 
on the walls be stopped. He had com- 
mitted himself to that policy for the 
good of the state. It was dangerous 
for Nehemiah, himself a Jew, to ask him 
to reverse that policy, and no one knew 
it better than Nehemiah. Finally, one 
day in April he took his courage in his 
hands. Hitherto he had hidden his 
great sorrow, for it was one of the main 
requirements of those who served the 
king that they show to him always a 
cheerful countenance. There was to be 
no sadness in the presence of the king. 
But this day Nehemiah showed his real 
feelings, and the king immediately in- 
quired its source. With his heart beat- 
ing fast and after a quick ejaculatory 
prayer, Nehemiah made his request. 
Artaxerxes was in a kindly mood and not 
only granted his request but made him 
provincial governor and sent him to 
Jerusalem with an armed escort. 


8. He acquainted himself with the 
need, 2:9-16. Nehemiah realized the 
necessity of proceeding carefully. yet ex- 
peditiously. His very coming had put 
the enemies of the Jews on their guard. 
Three of their leaders are mentioned 
in this chapter. Sanballat was the 
leader of the Samaritan opposition, and 
governor of that province. In addition, 
his daughter had married the son of the 
High Priest (13:28) and he had influen- 
tial supporters among the Jews (fifth 
columnists). Tobiah was an Ammonite 
who had become a worshipper of Jeho- 
vah according to the Samaritan rites. 
The title ‘servant’ probably means that 
he was a Persian official, perhaps the 
secretary of Sanballat. Geschem was 
a chief of one of the Arabian tribes. His 
cooperation with the others would seem 
to indicate that all the neighboring peo- 
ples were uniting against the Jews. In 
order that they might not suspect his 
real purpose Nehemiah waited for three 
days and then, secretly and alone, by 
night, went out and surveyed the broken 
walls and the charred gates. 


4. He aroused the united interest of 
the people, 2:17-20. As soon as Nehe- 
miah had formulated his plans he called 
together all the leaders of the people 
and laid the project before them. He 
reminded them of the need and invited 
them to cooperate with him in the work. 
“Let us,’? he said. He appealed to their 
self-respect—‘“‘that we be no more a re- 
proach.’”’ Notice how he identifies him- 
self with them; not that “you” be no 
longer a reproach, but “we.” He en- 
couraged them with the reminder that 
God’s blessing was upon them, and by 
telling them how the king had reversed 
his decision and how they had his per- 
mission to proceed. The people were 
enthusiastic: ‘‘Let us rise up and build,” 
they said. When their enemies heard 
of it they tried what the enemies of 
every good work try first. They ridi- 
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culed the work, they disparaged it, they 
poured cold water upon it, they mis- 
represented the leaders’ motives. Then 
Nehemiah replied with one of those 
great sayings with which the book is 
crowded: ‘‘The God of heaven he will 
prosper us; therefore, we his servants, 
will arise and build.’ 


II. The Distribution of the Work, 3:1-32 


At first glance this chapter does not 
appear so interesting to the reader. But 
it has a greater fascination than first 
appears, As Charles Foster Kent says: 
The plan of operation described in this 
chapter ‘“‘illustrates the rare tact and ex- 
ecutive ability of Nehemiah. Realizing 
that if the work was to be effective, the 
entire wall must be rebuilt at once, and 
that to accomplish this all the energies 
of the community must be enlisted, he 
threw the responsibility upon the dif- 
ferent groups in the community and ap- 
pealed to the spirit of mutual emulation 
and personal interest as well as to the 
patriotism of the political body as a 
whole, To this end he divided the work 
into different sections—44 in all. The 
rebuilding of the Sheep Gate at the 
North of the temple area where the 
animals for sacrifice were led into the 
city he entrusted to the priests (they 
would take a special interst in that part 
of the work). The men of Jericho were 
held responsible for the building of the 
protecting tower on the north of the 
city. To prominent nobles and their 
families were assigned sections of the 
wall (family pride would assure that the 
work was well done). Many private in- 
dividuals were allowed to repair the wall 
opposite their own Mouse (where self-in- 
terest would spur them on). In this 
way the wrangling lazy community was 
suddenly transformed into an intensely 
active working body. It is reported 
that of all the groups represented, the 
nobles from Tekoa alone did not faith- 
fully discharge the task laid upon them 
by Nehemiah.” 

There are always some that shirk. 
We wonder if that was the place where 
the wall gave way when the city was 
next attacked, On the other hand some 
worked who were under no restraint to 
work, people who came in voluntarily 
from a distance (3:7), the aristocratic 
daughters of Shallum for example. And 
some, there are always such, did double 
what was expected of them (3:5, 27). 
In a word, Nehemiah gave each a defi- 
nite work to do, a work for which he 
was responsible, and a work that was 
fitted to bring out the best that there 
was in him, yet he had all working to- 
gether for the common good. And that 
is the secret of all successful coopera- 
tive work in the church or out of it. 


III. Difficulties of the Work, 4:1—6:14 


This is one of the most interesting 
sections of the story, and one of the 
most valuable, because it is so true to 
human nature and illustrates so well the 
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kind of difficulties that men who carry 
on great work still meet, and because 
Nehemiah is such an interesting char- 
acter. We do not have space to describe 
it as we would like, but after all it is 
not necessary—the story tells itself and 
you will get the most out of it as you 
read it understandingly from the Bible. 
But let us note briefly the kinds of diffi- 
culty that Nehemiah met and how he 
faced them. 


1. Ridicule, 4:1-6. Nothing is harder 
to stand, especially in the earlier stages 
of a work, than ridicule and laughter. 
Sanballat and Tobiah waxed merry at 
the Jews’ expense. But Nehemiah 
prayed, His prayer shows that the 
taunts of his enemies had gotten under 
his skin a bit. lt is not the kind of 
prayer that Jesus would have prayed or 
that he would have us pray. But the 
wall went on up because the people had 
a mind to work. Ridicule is not very 
effective against that sort of a spirit. 


2. Danger, fear and discouragement, 
4:7-23. Ridicule having failed, the 
Samaritans and their allies prepared for 
sterner measures. Their menace hung 
over the city. And then as always when 
danger looms, some grew discouraged 
and threatened to quit (10); to make it 
worse they were subject to pressure 
from their homes (12). Note how 
Nehemiah met the crisis. First, as al- 
ways, he went to God in prayer. That 
is a great source of strength to any man. 
Then he set a watch over against them 
day and night (9). Then he armed the 
people and prepared himself to meet any 
emergency that might arise (13). Then 
he encouraged the people and put new 
heart into them: ‘‘Remember the Lord 
and fight” (14). When the crisis was 
past, work was resumed but each man 
kept his weapon ready at hand. At 
night none was allowed to leave the 
city. Nehemiah divided his immediate 
following into two companies, the one to 
relieve those who were exhausted in the 
work and the other to stand constantly 
in arms. Day and night neither they 
nor their commander Jaid them aside, 
while the rest toiled from sunrise to 
darkness. Orders were also issued that 
the people rally to rerulse the enemy 
at any point, wherever the trumpet was 
sounded by the trumpeter, who never 
left the side of Nehemiah. And so the 
work progressed. 


3. Selfishness and profiteering, chap. 
5. The poor people had given up the 
cultivation of their land to labor on the 
walls. Now they complained that some 
of their brethren were turning the sit- 
uation to their own financial gain. The 
poor were laboring on the walls for noth- 
ing and had no money to buy them- 
selves food. There was plenty of food 
in the city but it was in the hands of 
the profiteers, Prices were going up. 
In order to feed themselves they had 
mortgaged their lands, and now, when 
they could not repay, the rich were tak- 
ing it over. Some of them again had 
borrowed to pay their taxes and here 
too the rich were foreclosing on their 
lands. Some had even been forced to 
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sell their children into slavery. Human 
nature is the same in every age. We al- 
ways have to reckon with the profiteers, 

Nehemiah met the situation promptly. 
He went after the profiteers with gloves 
off. He forced them to return the land 
which they had taken and to leave off 
their usurious rates. Incidentally it ap- 
pears that Nehemiah was working with- 
out pay; he had refused to use his posi- 
tion to enrich himself by land specula- 
tion as he might easily have done, and 
was supporting a large number of Jews 
at his own expense. 

4. Intrigue without, treachery within, 
6:1-14. Two plots are mentioned here, 
(1) a plot to decoy Nehemiah out- 
side the walls. Evidently his enemies 
planned to kill him. Four times the in- 
vitation was extended, the last time in 
an open letter, which they hoped would 
terrify the people and induce them to 
force Nehemiah to hold the parley. 
Nehemiah replied, ‘‘I am doing a great 
work so that I cannot come down.” (2) 
A plot to discredit Nehemiah’s char- 
acter. Shemiah, supposed to be a 
prophet, told him that he had a direct 
word from God that his life was in im- 
mediate danger and that he was to take 
refuge in the temple. It was against 
the law for a layman to go into the 
temple; to have done so would have laid 
Nehemiah open to a charge df sacrilege 
and also to a charge of needless coward- 
ice. He replied: ‘‘Should such a man 
as I flee? And who is there that being 
such as I would go into the temple to 
save his life? [I will not goin.’”’ This 
method of discrediting a man’s character 
by fair means or foul is an old one and 
a modern one too. 


IV. Completion of the Work, 6:15—7:4 


We have the simple statement that in 
spite of all the foregoing difficulties the 
work was completed in 52 days. That 
was truly a remarkable achievement. In 
7:1-4 we are told how Nehemiah took 
prompt measures to protect the city. 
Then he was ready for his second great 
step. The first item was—well, we shall 
see next week. 

There is so much about this lesson 
that arouses interest that it is hard to 
know what to emphasize. For one 
thing, the lesson illustrates the way to 
go about a great work. Nehemiah 
prayed faithfully, surveyed carefully, 
planned wisely, aroused skillfully the 
interest of the people, organized and set 
to work the whole community, met reso- 
lutely every difficulty and followed his 
work up. He himself set an example 
of energy and unselfishness. 

Nehemiah’s work was to rebuild the 
walls of Jerusalem. What is your work, 
the work of your church, of your com- 
munity, of our nation? Is it to build 
a new church, to reach out for the un- 
saved, to care for the underprivileged, 
to build a better economic order, to stop 
the spread of communism, to prevent 
a third world war? 

How can we do a better job? Are we 
praying about it sufficiently? Has there 
been an adequate survey—do we know 
what the real problem is? Have ade- 
quate plans been formulated? What 
would you consider such a plan? Has 
the interest of the people been 
sufficiently aroused? How can it be 
aroused? Has every one been given a 
work to do, the work that will call out 
his best endeavors? How can we get 
that sort of cooperation in our church 


work, our community work? What are 
the difficulties, the dangers? What is 
the best way to meet them? Do all the 


difficulties come from without? Does 
selfishness exist within? Have we 
stopped too soon? How should the work 
be followed up if the fruits of our labor 
are not to be lost? 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH: A 
SHORT HISTORY OF INTERPRETA- 
TION. By Robert M. Grant. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York 194 pages. $2.50. 





The journey is necessarily a hurried, 
and therefore often unsatisfactory, in 
spots, but one which is highly educa- 
tional and richly rewarding, nonethe- 
less. The author carries us across the 
ages, pointing out some of the leading 
aspects of the church’s interpretation 
of Scripture from the time of Jesus and 
the Apostles down to the present day. 
He lingers longest on the early and 
formative period of the church’s life, 
“for in it were sown the seeds of al- 
most every later development.” For 
the most part Dr. Grant is content to 
serve as our guide, treating the his- 
tory objectively as a scholar must. At 
the same time he makes no pretence of 
concealing his own point of view, which 
he confesses quite freely is that of neo- 
orthodoxy, a point of view which he 
distinguishes from that of modernism, 
liberalism and fundamentalism. Neo- 
orthodoxy differs from the last two in 
that it gladly accepts the insights and 
discoveries of historical criticism. It 
differs from the two former in that it 
takes its place within the believing com- 
munity and interprets Scripture from 
the standpoint of Christian faith. Ac- 
cording to the author, ‘“‘There must al- 
ways be a fruitful tension between the 
two types of approach, for although 
some of their methods are similar their 
aims are different. But either one alone 
is doomed to sterility and superstition. 
Science without theology is aimless, and 
theology without science is moribund. 
Historical criticism, bound together in 
a free union with theological interpre- 
tation, can give guidance to the Chris- 
tian church in an age of transition.” 

Every serious interpreter of Scrip- 
ture should know something of the his- 
tory of the discipline. This short his- 
tory is an excellent introduction to the 
subject. 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


THE WITNESS OF THE PROPHETS. 
By Gordon Pratt Baker. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville. 204 pp. 
$2.25. 


Even in these busy days a Protestant 
pastor can write ‘a book which shows 
solid scholarly attainment. Here is 
proof. The author’s style is rich with 
literary and cultural allusions. The 
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effort is neither closely reasoned argu- 
ment nor analytical Bible commentary 
but rather a pleasant sermonic recast- 
ing of the several prophetic messages 
against an imaginative but defensible 
background of the men and their times. 

In Part I the author introduces Amos, 
“the Moralist’; Hosea, ‘‘the Evangel- 
ist’; Isaiah, ‘“‘the Statesman’’; Habak- 
kuk, ‘‘the Father of Speculation’; Jere- 
miah, “the Poet’; Haggai, “the Real- 
ist’; and Zechariah, “the Idealist.’ 
Each prophet is presented as having an 
ideal relevant to our times. In Part II, 
Jesus, Heir, Prince and Hope of the 
Prophets, is declared “the Wisdom of 
God,’”’ the symphonic blending of the 
separate prophetic voices. 


Dr. Baker’s interpretation of the 
prophets is stimulating. That of Jesus 
is interesting and suggestive, if not 
wholly satisfying. Our Lord ever bursts 
the narrow category-tombs in which we 
attempt to lay him—even as meaning- 
ful a one as that of prophet. 


PAUL LESLIE GARBER. 
Decatur, Ga. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE FOR SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. By Park 
Hays Miller. W. A. Wilde Company. 
Boston. 105 pp., $1.50. 

This is an amazing little book. With- 
in the bounds of 100 pages the author 
treats of Theology, Anthropology, Chris- 
tology, Pnematology, Soteriology, Eccle- 
siology, and Eschatology in simple lan- 
guage and plain statements that never 
even refer to these theological terms ex- 
cept in the foreword, To Dr. Miller, 
theology is ‘‘. . . the effort to put Chris- 
tian experience of God into words for 
the purpose of helping others to know 
God in their own personal experience. 
The doctrine about God is never a sub- 
stitute for the experience of God.’’ 

Within these few pages he talks about 
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the origin of our Christian Doctrine and 
helps us to clarify what we believe 
about: God, Man, Jesus Christ our 
Lord, the Holy Spirit, Salvation, the 
Church, the Future, and the Scriptures. 
His explanations are simple but inclu- 
sive. Each chapter is rich in scripture 
references on that subject. 

Let us hope that uot only Sunday 
school teachers, for whom the book is 
especially written, but ministers and 
laymen both within and outside the 
Church will make wide use of this 
simple but most helpful statement of the 
fundamentals of our faith. 

CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER. 

Charlotte, N. C. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





Rising Through the Dust. Archie R. 
Crouch. Friendship Press. $1.50. 

The Religion of Maturity. John Wick 
Bowman. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $3.00. 

Prayer and the Common Life. Georgia 


Harkness. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
$2.50. 
This Awakening. Margaret Fuller. 


Westminster Press. $2.75. 

Religion Through the Ages. Hermon F. 
Bell and Charles S. MacFarland. Philo- 
sophical Library. $5.00. 

The Doctrine of Redemption, Albert C. 
Knudson. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $3.50. 

Youth in Despair. Ralph S. Banay. 
Coward-McCann. $3.00. 

How to Stop the Russians—Without 
War. Fritz Sternberg. John Day. $2.00. 

Pioneer Trails—Programs and Activi- 
ties for Intermediates. John Knox Press. 
$1.75. 

The Psychiatric Study of Jesus. Albert 
Schweitzer. Beacon Press. $2.00. 

Goethe. Albert Schweitzer. Beacon Press. 
$2.00. 

A Faith for Youth. J. J. Murray. John 
Knox Press. .90. 

Imperial Mission. Reinhold Schneider. 
The Gresham Press, Inc. $3.00. 

Jackie Robinson—My Own Story. As 
Told by Jackie Robinson to Wendell 
Smith. Greenberg Publisher. $2.00. 


Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them. Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 


Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Tex. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

W. R. Hall, Marlin, Texas, has ac- 
cepted a call to the Cameron, Texas, 
church effective May 1. 

Charles R. Butler, formerly in Foley, 
Ala., is now serving the Dermott, Ark., 
church. 

B. K. Tenney from Brownwood, 
Texas, to 2232 Harrison Ave., Ft. Worth 
4, Texas. 








BOOK PUBLISHED 

George West Diehl, pastor of the First 
church, Corpus Christi, Texas, is the 
author of a book entitled ‘‘We Presby- 
terians,”’ containing a series of medita- 
tions on the history and belief of the 
Presbyterians, Originally prepared for 
the young people of the Corpus Christi 
church, the book is being produced and 
sold by the young people themselves. 


SPEAKER 

Herrick D. Young, personnel secretary 
of the Presbyterian, USA, Board of For- 
eign Missions spoke recently at Union 
Seminary in Virginia on ‘Christianity 
Faces Communism in East Asia.” 


ON TOUR 

John H. Gardner, Jr., pastor of the 
First church (USA), Baltimore, and 
vice-moderator of the USA General As- 
sembly, is on a six-weeks visit to the 
Far East under auspices of the General 
Commission on Chaplains, 


DEATH 

Julius V. Moldenhawer, pastor of the 
First (USA) church, New York, died 
April 2. Joseph R, Sizoo, president of 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary, 
who has been special preacher at the 
First church since last autumn, took 
part in the funeral service. 


CHURCH OF THE AIR 

Frederick H. Olert, First church 
(USA), Detroit, Mich., and former Pres- 
byterian, US, pastor (Paducah, Ky.) 
will be the radio preacher for the CBS 
Church of the Air Sunday, April 25, 10 
A. M. (EST). 





Taft Asks for Jerusalem 
To Be Made ‘‘Open City’’ 


New York.—Measures for the pro- 
tection of Jerusalem as the Holy City 
have been urged by Charles P. Taft as 
president of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America in an ap- 
peal addressed to the Honorable Warren 
R. Austin, head of the United States 
delegation to the United Nations. 

Mr. Taft’s plea, sent on the eve of the 
special meeting of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, was made in be- 
half of the churches cooperating in the 
Federal Council, It strongly supported 
the proposal for a truce in Palestine as 
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a whole, but at the same time focused 
attention on immediate steps to avert 
the particular danger of the destruction 
of Jerusalem. 

“We have an especially deep con- 
cern,” Mr. Taft wrote to Mr. Austin, 
“for the Holy City of Jerusalem, sacred 
around the world to those of all three 
faiths, and containing places whose de- 
struction we cannot accept as permis- 
sible.” 


The Federal Council president asked 
that Jerusalem immediately be given the 
character of an “open city,’ while the 
efforts to arrange a truce are continued. 

As a specific measure for dealing with 
the problem, Mr. Taft proposed that the 
Trusteeship Council of the United Na- 
tions ‘‘be assigned immediate authority 
over the city with a corridor of free 
access from the outside to insure the 
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inhabitants their life blood.” He algo © 
asked that the necessary police force be — 
provided through the United Nations, — 
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